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CHAPTER XXVL 

TEN minutes after Mrs. Romayne’s 
departure Julian was standing before Mrs. 
Pomeroy, his whole demeanour typical of 
the man who lingers, knowing that he 
should linger no longer. 

‘What a nuisance appointments are!” 
he said, with a boyish frankness of dis- 
content which was irresistible. ‘I wish I 
could stay a little longer, but I know I 
oughtn’t.” He laughed quite ruefully, and 
fixed a pair of ardent eyes on Miss 
Pomeroy’s demurely averted face. “It’s 
been such an awfully jolly affair, hasn’t it? 
And it’s so awfully jolly to have you in 
town again”—this, with  delightfal 
deference, to Mrs. Pomeroy. “Well, I 
really must go, you know! Good-bye! 
Perhaps you won’t be staying very much 
longer ?” 

“If you stay here bemoaning yourself 
very much longer we shall probably leave 
before you do!” suggested Miss Pomeroy, 
with the rather faint smile which was the 
only sign of amusement she ever gave, and 
which always accompanied her own mild 
witticisms. Julian turned to ber eagerly. 

‘Now, that’s awfully unkind!” he said, 
“You won’t bully me like that in Queen 
Anne Street, will you?” The term 
“bullying” was so profoundly inapplicable to 
Miss Pomeroy’s words that its use suggested 
a certain amount of arrangement rather 


than absolute spontaneity about Julian’s | 


speech, But exaggeration was the fashion, 
and not to be commented on. ‘Come in 





a very kind frame of mind, won’t you?” 
he went on pleadingly. 

‘Am I a very violent person?” the girl 
answered, with the same smile. ‘ Good- 
bye!” She held out her hand as she 
spoke, and Julian took it with laughing 
reluctance. 

“You are. an absolutely heartless 
person,” he said daringly, “to dismiss me 
like this! However, I suppose you are 
right. If you didn’t dismiss me I probably 
shouldn’t go, and I really ought, you 
know !” 

“You've told us that before; now do 
it!” was the answer. ‘ Good-bye!” 

“Good-bye!” returned Julian, with 
mock meekness. He shook hands again, 
which seemed hardly necessary, and then 
he turned away. 

But the necessity which enforced his 
departure had apparently slackened its 
pressure on him by the time he actually left 
the house. As he walked away down the 
street there was no sign about him of that 
haste which should characterise a man 
who has lingered to the risking of an 
appointment, or who has, indeed, any 
engagement in immediate prospect. The 
bride and bridegronm had already left, and 
people were beginning to go, and until he 
reached the end of the street in which was 
Mrs, Halse’s house, he was passed every 
instant by carriages to whose occupants 
his hat had to be smilingly lifted. Then 
he turned into a main thoroughfare, and 
hailed a hansom—atill not in the least like 
a man in a hurry. He gave the cabman 
an address in the Temple, and was driven 
away. 

His face as he went would have been a 
curious study to any onlooker possessed 
of the key to its expression; to any 
onlooker who could have detected the 
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constant struggle for dominance between 
something that seemed to lie behind its 
new artificiality and that artificiality itself, 
evidently maintained under an instinctive 
sense of the chances of observation. It 
was not until he turned his key in the lock 
of a set of chambers in the Temple that the 
boyish vivacity died wholly out of his face ; 
he went into his room —he shared the 
chambers with another embryo barrister 
—shutting the door behind him, and as 
he did so he seemed to have shut in, not 
the light-hearted young fellow who had 
paid the cabman in the street below, but 
another man altogether. No one looking 
at him now could doubt that this was the 
real Julian Romayne of to-day, as certainly 
as that light-hearted young fellow had 
been the real Julian Romayne of a year 
.ago. This was a man with a hard, angry 
face; a face on which the anger stood 
revealed, not as the expression of the 
moment, but as the normal expression of a 
mind always sore, always at war, always 
fiercely implacable, 

The room was plainly, almost barely 
furnished, and there was no trace of any 
of the luxury that surrounded him in 
Queen Anne Street. His smart, carefully 
got-up figure looked absolutely incon- 
gruous among such unusual surroundings, 
as he crossed to the window, and flinging 
himself down in a shabby easy-chair, lighted 
a cigarette. He threw his cigarette-case 
on the table, and then drew out of the 
breast - pocket of his coat a couple of 
letters. 

He had read them before, evidently, but 
as evidently they had lost none of their 
interest for him. He read them both 
through attentively, and as he did so there 
came to his mouth a set which his mother, 
could she have seen it, would have 
recognised instantly; which any one, 
indeed, must have recognised who had 
ever seen his dead father. Both the 
letters dealt with money matters; one was 
from a bookmaker, the other from a 
broker whose name was far from bearing 
an unblemished character in the City ; 
and both referred to large sums of money 
recently made on the turf and on the 
Stock Exchange by Julian Romayne, 

He flung the last on the table as he 
finished it, and there was an expression in 
his eyes of reckless, rebellious triumph not 
good to see, 

“It’s a good haul!” he said, half aloud. 
“A good haul! Now, with what I’ve got 
already——” He rose and went across to 





the writing-table, unlocked a drawer, and 
taking out various papers, began to make 
rapid calculations. 

Then—his eyes hard and intent on his 
work —he stretched out his hand and 
felt in the drawer for another paper. 
He took out an envelope, and drew out 
the letter it contained without glancing at 
it. A folded paper fell out as he did so, 
and as though the slight sound had roused 
him, he glanced at it quickly, and from it 
to the open letter in his hand. Ap- 
parently it was not the letter to which he 
had intended to refer, for his face changed 
suddenly and completely. 

“T can’t take your money. Try and 
understand that I can’t |—Clemence,” 

His fingers tightened upon the thin 
sheet of paper until the knuckles whitened, 
and the intent, eager calculation vanished 
utterly from his face, overwhelmed as it 
seemed by the fierce tumult of warring 
passions that struggled now in every line. 
Impotent anger which was the more violent 
for something within itself which was not 
anger; reckless defiance; a wild, raging 
desperation behind all, which was nearly 
hatred; all these emotions were faintly 
shadowed forth on his face as he stared 
down at the few simple words, All these 
emotions had been surging in his heart 
during the six months that were gone, and 
it was their unceasing strife and tumult 
which was rousing into life the new Julian 
Romayne, latent for so many years. 

It was to that which was least broadly 
painted on his face that all these pas- 
sionate forces owed their life. As with 
a wild animal wounded by a dart, and 
feeling that dart—lodged in his side— 
pricking and piercing him, who plunges 
wildly hither and thither, chafing and 
striving in blind, brute fashion to rid 
himself of the sensation he cannot under- 
stand ; and in his very efforts presses in 
the cause of his pain, increases his suffer- 
ings, and again redoubles his struggles and 
his fary, not knowing that he is his own 
tormentor ; so it had been in a subtler, 
slighter sense with Julian Romayne during 
the last six months, The dart in his case 
was double-edged ; its edges were the strange 
weak reality of his love for Clemence, 
and a stinging sense of shame. It had 
lodged in that almost inanimate better 
part of his nature. He had left that little 
room in Camden Town smarting and 
wincing under it, and it had never ceased 
to prick him since. Scarcely less blind 
and ignorant under such circumstances 
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than “a beast having no understanding ” 
in his total want of all principle, except 
the principles of worldly wisdom, with his 
utterly dormant moral perception — his 
morality, such as it was, being the merest 
matter of habit and conventionality—the 
effect on him of the smart was first the 
developement in him of a blind, unreasoning 
resentment ; and then, as anger proved of 
no avail, a passionate rousing and rising of 
all his latent forces in repudiation of his 
discomfort. 

To charge upon some one else the diffi- 
culties which he had created for himself, to 
provide some object against which his blind 
sense of wrath and rebellion could pit 
itself, was a primary instinct with such a 
nature as Julian’s, so situated, and that 
object was ready to his hand. The first 
article in the faith of the new Jalian 
Romayne was the belief that he had been 


} forced into his present position by his 


mother ; that he had been parted from his 
wife by his mother; that he had been 
covered with humiliation by his mother. 
Every fresh stab, every movement of revolt 
as that two-edged dart pressed itself deeper 
into his consciousness with every struggle 
he made for freedom, added something to 
the account he held against her, increased 
the bitterness of his resentment against 
her, and brought it one degree nearer to 
hatred. His love for her, in spite of all its 
charm of expression, had been the merest 
boyish sentiment; with no roots deeper 
than those afforded by easy companionship 
and apparent indulgence; founded on habit 
and expediency rather than on respect. 
Real devotion would have seemed out of 
place in the atmosphere of affectation and 
superficiality in which he had been reared, 
and he had known only its travesty. Oa 
this, the first real conflict between his will 
and hers, that travesty showed itself for 
what it was, and shrivelled into nothing- 
ness, To free himself from her control, 


| became the one object and desire of his 


life. In doing this, and in doing this only, 
to his distorted perceptions, lay release 
from the stinging, goading misery of his 
present life, and to do this one means only 
was adequate—money. With money at 
his command the victory, as he conceived 
it, would be his. Some centre, some majia- 
spring had necessarily to grow up in the 
confused strivings and blind, desperate 
impulses of a newly-awakened nature, and 
gradually that centre had declared itself 
In an unreasoning determination to make 
money, 








But there were in Julian R mayne 
tendencies, latent, or nearly so, throughout 
his youth and early manhood ; manifested 
during those easy, untempted periods only 
ia a slight superficiality, a slight want of 
perception as to the boundary line between 
truth and falsehood ; but radical factors in 
his being. In the shock and jar of the 
mental struggle and quickening involved 
in the continued presence in his conscious- 
ness of that remorseless dart, these ten- 
dencies leapt into over-stimulated life and 
grew, strengthened, and developed, with 
the unnataral rapidity of such life until his 
whole character see med to bs overshadowed 
by them. In Jalian R »mayne’s being, woven 
in and out with the threads which had 
hitherto seemed so pliable and colourless ; 
those threads of all shades, from pure 
white to dark grey, which make up 
character in every man; were suadry grim 
black threads—threads such as are only to 
be placked out when the very heart’s blood 
of the man has spent itself in the struggle, 
and when in that straggle he has come 
very near to Heaven. Is may be that the 
sins of the fathers are indeed visited on 
the children in this sense ; in the dictation 
of the form taken by that struggle with 
evil which is every man’s portion; and 
sometimes—for purposes of which no man 
may presume to jadge—in the exceptional 
agony of that struggle. Julian Romayne, 
the son of a liar and thief, and, moreover, 
of & woman whose morality was the 
morality of conventionality and nothing 
more, had an instinctive faculty for, an in- 
stinctive inclination towards, dishonesty of 
word and deed. Sach a twist of his moral 
consciousness as had been predicted for 
him, a little child of five years old, by Dr, 
Aston, had lain dormant among the poasi- 
bilities of his being throughout the nineteen 
years that intervened. It was this inheri- 
tance which, in the sudden upheaval of his 
moral nature, had awakened, asserted itself, 
and seized, as it were, the first place in his 
nature, 

Throughout his boyhood, easy as it had 
been, untouched by any strong passion or 
desire, he had lied now and again, natu- 
rally and instinctively, He had lied to save 
himself trouble, to save himself some 
slight reproach—as he had lied to his 
mother on the subject of his visit to 
Alexandria to save himself from the con- 
fession of having forgotten her commission, 
He had lied to Clemence from first to last, 
and the first prick of that dart, which was 
now his constant companion, had touched 
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him when be first felt shame for those lies, 
Bat there was a reckless, calculating decep- 
tion about his life now which went deeper 
and meant more. He lied to his mother 
with every word and action, and with the 
unreasoning cruelty of his mental attitude 
towards her—there is nothing towards 
which a man can be so heartless as the 
object to which he has transferred his own 
wrong-doing—he hugged his deception of 
her, and revelled in the sense of inde- 
pendence and power it gave him, The 
endless deception which that one funda- 
mental falsity necessitated, radiated on 
every side. To please his mother, as 
he told himself with an ugly smile, he had 
flirted with Miss Pomeroy in the early 
part of the winter until—a certain distance 
in her manner to him melting—he had 
hailed her departure for Cannes as a 
blessed reprieve. He had flirted with her 
this afternoon at Mrs. Halse’s, excited by 
the news contained in the two letters he 
had since re-read, reckless in the prospect 
of release they brought nearer to him, and 
with a certain delight in the daring defiance 
of consequences. He had lied to Lord 
Garstin when that good-natured mentor 
had let fall a warning word as to the “ bad 
form” of gambling ; he lied to his coach 
when his frequent absences were com- 
mented on. 

In that desperate craving for money, in 
which all the passion of his life was 
centering itself, dishonesty of deed was 
the natural and inevitable corollary of 
dishonesty of word. The possession of 
money was his one object in life; his 
conscience as to the means by which that 
money was to be obtained he deliberately 
put into abeyance for the time being. He 
had become possessed in the course of the 
last six months of some thousands, not 
one of which had been earned by honest 
work; much of which had come to him by 
more than questionable means. 

That two-edged dart must have been 
finely tempered that it never seemed to 
blunt! The dormant life in that higher 
part of him, to which it had penetrated, 
must have been life indeed, that it should 
throb and quiver stronger and stronger, 
side by side with all that was lowest and 
worst in him, making the struggle grow 
always fiercer, and goading him on and on, 
The dart owed its edge, the life its growing 
senaitiveness, to a touch which lay always 
on Julian’s consciousness, haunting him 
night and day. Not to be driven away or 
obliterated, not to be crowded out of his 





soul by any stress of evil passion, a white 
light on the soiled, tangled web of his 
life, which shone steadily in the strength 
of a power no struggle of his could touch, 
was the thought of Clemence. Clemence, 
who had trusted him ; Clemence, hoping, 
longing, loving him, as he knew in every 
wretched fibre; Clemencs, for whose 
presence he longed at times with a heart- 
sickness of longing which reacted in a very 
orgy of passionate bitterness. He had 
received a note from her a few days after 
her disappearance, telling him in a few 
simple words that she had got work ; that 
she relied on him not to drive her out of it 
by trying to see her until he “ was ready,” 
as she phrased it. Again and again a 
reckless impulse to see her, and force his 
will upon her, had seized him, but some- 
thing had always held him back. Again 
and again he had sent her money, always 
to have it returned to him with a little 
line of hope or patience. In the reception 
of those notes; in the writhing love, and 
longing, and shame they stirred in him, the 
dart went home and tortured him indeed. 

He crushed the sheet of common note- 
paper almost fiercely in his hand now, and 
thrust it away to the back of the drawer 
from which it had come. He caught up 
the paper which had fallen from it—the 
cheque he had sent her three days before 
—and tore it savagely into fragments. 
Then he swept the papers on which he 
had been busy unheedingly into a drawer, 
locked it sharply, and rose, white to the 
very lips, 

“Tt can’t be long now,” he muttered. 
“Tt shan’t be! Men make their piles in a 
day—in an hour; why should not 1? It 
shan’t be long!” 

He stood a moment, his hand clenched, 
his features compressed, his eyes full of a 
sullen fire. Then he turned sharply away 
and left the room. 

There was no trace of any fire about 
him, however, except the barmiess irradia- 
tion of youth and good spirits, when he 
opened the door of his mother’s drawing- 
room a few minutes before their dinner- 
hour. He had spent the intervening hour 
at his club, the most lightly good-natured 
and thoroughly easy-going and _irre- 
sponsible young man there, and there 
was precisely the same character about 
him now as he crossed the room to his 
mother. 

CHAPTER XXVII. 

THERE had been a slight, sudden 

movement as Julian opened the door, as 
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though Mrs. Romayne had changed her 
attitude quickly. She was leaning forward 
now, looking at an illustrated paper, but 
the cushions behind her were tumbled 
and crushed, as if she had been leaning 
back on them, and leaning heavily. She 
was wearing a tea-gowp, and she 
seemed to keep her face rather carefully 
in shadow. 

“Rather an amusing party, wasn’t it?” 
she said lightly, looking up as he came in. 
“Everybody goes to that woman’s. I 
can’t imagine why. Well, and is there 
any news, sir?” 

“T’m afraid not,” returned Julian gaily. 
“'T’ve spent an hour at the club to try and 
pick up some crumbs for you, but there 
was nothing going.” 

The manner of each to the other was 
precisely the same, téte-d-téte, as it had 
been when they addressed one another 
incidentally in the course of general con- 
versation. The very familiarity between 
them had a flavour of artificiality about it, 
and that flavour of artificiality was mainly 
given, strangely enough, by Mrs. Romayne 
rather than by Julian. It was her manner, 
not his, that lacked ease and overdid 
the spontaneity. There was a certain 
slight strain about her gatety, which had 
grown on it during the past month, and 
which was more perceptible now that the 
two were alone together. They chatted 
brightly about men and things, but she 
never asked him a single personal question, 
though at any incidental allusion let fall 
by him as to his doings a faint contraction 
of the muscles about her eyes gave her a 
hungry, concentrated look, as of a creature 
catching at a crumb. It seemed to be in 
a great measure that tendency to keen in- 
tentness of expression which had so greatly 
altered her face. 

“You see I’ve been lazy!” she said 
lightly, indicating her dress with a slight 
gesture as they sat down to dinner. They 
were going out in the evening, and she 
usually dressed before dinner on such 
occasions. ‘I really couldn’t be bothered 
to dress before !” 

The lamplight was full on her face now, 
and Julian, his attention drawn to her by 
the words, saw that® she looked frightfully 
haggard and worn under her paint and her 
little air of gaiety. Paint had ceased to 
be an appendage of full dress with her 
since her three days’ illness. The combina- 
tion added a touch of repulsion to his 
feeling towards her. But his tone as he 
answered her was the tone of affectionate 





concern, over-elaborated by the merest 
shade only. 

‘You've not over-tired yourself, I hope, 
dear?” he sai®. ‘I don't believe you 
ought to go out again to-night, do you 
know !” 

Mrs. Romayne’s thin fingers were tear- 
ing fiercely at the pocket-handkerchief in 
her lap as he spoke, and her eyes were 
bright with pain. It seemed as though 
her ear had caught that subtle shade of 
over-elaboration, though they must have 
been quick indeed to do so. Bat she 
answered almost before he had finished 
speaking in a rather high-pitched tone of 
eager determination. 

* Silliest of boys,” she said; ‘the topic 
is threadbare. I am quite well! Oh, 
it is very evident that my retiring to 
bed for a day or two is an unparalleled 
event, or you would not be quite so slow 
in grasping the fact that it is possible to 
recover after such a terrific crisis! Now, 
do promise not to talk any more about 
what you don’t in the least understand ! ” 

The gaiety of her tone was fictitious, 
even to Julian’s unheeding ear, but he 
took it up with a mental shrug of his 
shoulders. It was not his fault, he told 
himself, if she would overdo herself for the 
sake of a little excitement. 

He told himself the same thing, care- 
lessly enough, when he put her into her 
carriage two or three hours later. It was 
early; Mrs. Romayne had declared the 
party to be insufferably dull and had stayed 
only half an hour, daring which time she 
had been as vivacious and attractive as 
usual, But towards the end her eyes had 
become feverishly bright, and Julian, as he 
took her out, could feel that she was 
trembling from head to foot. 

“Are you coming home?” she said to 
him. 

“ Well, if you don’t mind, dear, I was 
thinking of going to look up Loring at the 
club.” 

A breath of relief parted Mrs. Romayne’s 
lips, and she answered hastily. Appa- 
rently she had no desire for her gon’s 
company on her way home, 

“Go, by all means!” she said, “Of 
course I don’t mind !” 

She pulled up the window almost 
abruptly, nodding to him with a smile, the 
singular ghastliness of which was, presum- 
ably, referable to some effect of gaslight. 
Then as the carriage rolled away she sank 
back and let her face relax into an expression 
of utter weariness, ‘with a little gasping 
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catch of her breath as of deadly physical 
exhaustion. 

The introduction of Loring’s name had 
been a mere picturesqueness on Julian’s 
part, but he did intend to go to the club, 
and he carried his intention into effect. He 

lanced round the smoking-room as he went 
in to see if Loring were there, but the fact 
that he was not visible in no way affected his 
serenity. He was so altered from the boy 
of a twelvemonth before, and his inter- 
course with Loring had been so completely 
suspended during the period of his 
developement, that their friendship seemed 
now to belong to some previous phase of 
his existence ; it was his sense that he had 
passed utterly outoftouch withthe man with 
whom he had once been intimate, together 
with a conviction that Loring’s keen per- 
ceptions would be by no means a desirable 
factor in his surroundings at the moment, 
that had dictated his demonstration of 
delight at Loring’s reappearance. An out- 
ward show of enthusiasm was a very 
effective blind, in his opinion. 

His manner was regulated on the same 
principle on Loring’s appearance in the 
smoking-room about balf an hour later. 
He was on his way to the card-room, and 
he was anything but pleased at the frustra- 
tion of his plans in this direction ; but his 
reception of Loring indicated rather that 
he had spent the last half-hour in watching 
for him, 

“ Here you are at last, old man!” he 
cried. “I thought you’d turn up some 
time or other! What became of you this 
afternoon? I never saw you after you 
disappeared with my mother.” 

The two men had met close to the door, 
and they were still standing, Loring, as 
blaré and imperturbable-looking as usual, 
with his observant eyes on Julian’s face. 

“TI didn’t care to spoil sport!” he 
returned with a significant smile, ‘ You 
seemed to be particularly well employed !” 

Julian laughed—the conscious, not ill- 
pleased laugh which lay in his part. Such 
contingencies were all incidental to the 
situation. 

‘Oh, come, old boy,” ‘he said deprecat- 
ingly. Then he laughed again, and added: 
“‘T suppose my mother said something to 
you?” 

“No!” returned Loring quietly. “I 
happen to have eyes, you see !” 

“Don’t make magnifying-glasses of them, 
then!” was the laughing retort. “ Now 
then, there are several fellows here who 
have been asking for you.” 





But as Julian glanced round he became 
aware that the room chanced to be almost 
empty. Loring understood at the same 
time that he had wished to make the 
conversation general and impersonal, and 
a slight smile touched his lips. 

Marston Loring had various reasons of 
his own for not intending to allow himself 
to be eluded by Julian Romayne. The 
change in the young man alone would 
have excited his curiosity; and sundry 
details which had already come to his 
knowledge, notably one across which he 
had stumbled in the City that morning, 
had quickened that curiosity. His sus- 
picions of the preceding autumn that there 
was something behind Julian’s life as it 
appeared on the surface were by no means 
forgotten by him. His departure for 
Africa had taken him out of the way of 
the crisis, but he more than half suspected 
that a crisis there had been. The con- 
nection between the present and the past, 
and the means by which it could be most 
advantageously applied to the furtherance 
of his own ends, were the problems he had 
set himself to solve. 

“We're rather in luck!” he said. ‘We 
can have a quiet chat together.” 

He established himself lazily and com- 
fortably as he spoke, as Julian with much 
apparent satisfaction flung himself into 
another chair, and took out his cigar-case. 

Julian’s questions followed one another 
thick and fast. His interest in his friend’s 
life during the last six months seemed to 
be inexhaustible in its intelligence and 
sympathy. He had a great deal to tell, 
too; and he told it so fluently and gaily 
as almost to disguise the fact that the 
allusions to his own doings were of the 
most superficial type. Bat at last there 
was a pause. Julian was pulling out his 
watch, and saying something about going 
home, when Loring lighted a fresh cigar 
and opened the proceedings—as he con- 
ceived them. 

“T heard of you in the City this 
morning !” he said nonchalantly, 

There was no pause in the movement 
with which Julian returned his watch to 
his pocket ; nothing, absolutely, to betray 
the fact that the wofs were a surprise 
to him. Yet they were a surprise, 
and an exceedingly unpleasant one. His 
transactions in the City he had arranged 
to keep secret; that their nature should 
become known was eminently undesirable, 
and he had decided that the fact itself 
would be inconsistent with his pose before 
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the world. That Loring should be the 
man to unearth them was exceptionally 
unfortunate. 

“Did you?” he said lightly ; and who 
was saying what of me in the City—a 
vague locality, by-the-bye.” 

“The introduction of your name was 
accidental—accidents will happen, you 
know, even in Adams’s office. Is that a 
definite locality enough to please you?” 

Julian burst into a boyish laugh and 
flang himself back in his chair; he carried 
his cigar to his lips as he did so, not 
noticing apparently that it had gone out. 
Lorirg noticed it, however. 

* What a fellow you are, Loring,” he 
cried, ‘‘ You’ve not been in England three 
days before you unearth a poor chap’s most 
private little games! I say, you'll keep it 
dark, won’t you? I wouldn’t have it come 
round to my mother, you know! She’s so 
awfully generous to me, and it might hurt 
her feelings.” 

There was an ingenuous frankness and 
confidence in his voice which gave to the 
whole affair the aspect of a youthfal 
escapade. Loring smiled as he answered : 

“JT wouldn’t have a hand in hurting 


| Mrs. Romayne’s feelings for the world.” He 
} paused a moment, and then added care- 
| lessly, as if the whole transaction was the 


merest matter of course: ‘‘Been doing 
much } ” 

Julian shook his head. 

“No, of course not,” he said lightly. 
“Only a little occasional lark, don’t you 


| know. I leave the big things to clever 


fellows like you. By-the-bye, Loring, I’d 
no idea you did anything in that way.” 

Loring puffed slowly at his cigar before 
he answered. 

“T’m an old hand,” he said noncha- 
lantly. ‘I wait for certainties, my boy !” 
He paused again. ‘ To tell you the trutb,” 
he said slowly, fastening a keen, cleverly- 
veiled gaza on Julian’s face, “I did not 
ask the question altogether idly. It occurred 
to me thatif you had made anything worth 
mentioning you might be on the look-out 
for a means of —well, we'll put it mildly and 
say—increasing it.” 

There was considerable meaning in 
Loring’s voice, careless as it was. Jalian 
became very still, and into his eyes there 
crept an eager, hungry light which 
harmonised ill with the fixed nonchalance 
of the rest of his features as he answere 
with a laugh: ; 

“I don’s know the fellow who could 
refuse to admit that soft impeachment ! 





We're all in the same boat as far as that 
goer, I take it, You haven’t got a good 
thing up your sleeve, old man, have you?” 

Loring smiled ambiguously. 

“ Most ‘ good things’ would come to an 
untimely end if every one with a finger in 
them spread them abroad, my boy!” he 
observed. ‘Since it can’t concern you 
personally—if you’ve no capital—we'll say 
no more about it.” 

A certain amount of Loring’s practice 
dealt with financial affairs; he was no 
mean authority on City matters, and there 
was something about his manner inde- 
scribably provocative. Julian leaned for- 
ward with a movement of irrepressible 
eagerness. 

“Ts it really a good thing?” he said. 
He spoke with a quick, low-toned direct- 
ness which put aside the fencing of the 
previous dialogue, and replied not to what 
Loring had said, but to what he had 


implied. Loring looked him full in 
the face and answered laconically and 
significantly : 

** Rather !” 


The hungry light was burning fiercely 
in Jalian’s eyes, and he turned his face 
away from Loring and began to fidget 
with an ash-tray lying on the table by 
him. 

“Capital!” he said. ‘“ What do you call 
capital, now?” 

“Oh, anything between ten thousand 
and five-and-twenty thousand,” said Loring 
carelessly. 

There was a silence. Jalian’s brain 
was working feverishly, and Loring was 
well content to let it work. At last Julian 
began to speak in a low, rapid tone, with 
the air of one who has made up his mind 
to frank confidence. He had intended to 
keep Loring at arm’s length; he had 
decided now to play a bolder game, and 
use him, 

“Look here, Loring,” he said, ‘‘I may 
as well make a clean breast of it! I have 
gone a bit farther than I said. You see, 
as I told you, my mother’s most awfully 
generous, and [ wouldo’t let a hint of this 
get to her for the world ; but a man doesn’t 
like to feel that he’s dependent on his 
mother for everything, don’t you know— 
especially if he’s thinking of marrying. 
You know what it is when one once begins 
to feel the money come in! I’ve gone 
on, you see—as lots of fellows do—and 
I've got a tidy little pile. Of course 
I’m very keen on making it more before— 
well, before I propose, don’s you know! 
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And if you can give me a lift up I shall be 
eternally obliged.” 

He stopped, and Loring smoked for a 
minute or two in silence, At last he said 
slowly : 

“T understand! It’s natural, of course. 
Well, I don’t stand alone in the affair, to 
tell you the truth. There’s another man 
to be consulted. But I'll talk the matter 
over with him, and if I can manage to get 
you in you may be sure I will. You shall 
have a line in a day or two, or I’ll see you 
again.” Loring dropped the end of his 
cigar into the ash-tray and rose. 





THE OPENING OF THE IMPERIAL 
INSTITUTE. 

WHEN morning opens with the clatter 
and ring of cavalry, and the early rasher 
is left to get cold while people rush from 
the breakfast-table to see the white Lancers 
ride by—otherwise the “ death and glory ” 
boys—we may be sure that something more 
than common is going on. White are the 
plumes, peerless white the facings, every- 
thing of steel shiues like silver, and as 
the red-and-white pennons dance along in 
shade and sunshine the sight raises an 
irresistible desire to see the Royal pageant, 
of which the march of the gallant Lancers 
is just a foretaste. The sun is shining 
in a truly Victorian manner—that Royal 
old sunshine, which you might have thought 
was turned on for the purpose on the 
great occasions of Royal ceremony, the 
christenings, the weddings, the inaugura- 
tions, the rejoicings of the age that is 
so quickly passing away, with all the well- 
graced actors who adorned its stage. 

Everybody means .to be there, that is 
evident, to avsist at the inauguration of 
the Imperial Institute on this tenth of 
May, 1893. Yet there must be some 
hundreds of thousands of people who are 
still at work ; shops are open, banks and 
offices ; there are brokers and dealers still 
left in Capel Court, although there are 
more about Kensington just now. Other- 
wise, you would say that all the world 
must be making holiday, and rushing pell- 
mell towards the show. Omnibuses are 
escaladed, tramcars are carried by storm, 
and trains that are travelling the right 
way are crowded to the extreme of their 
capacity. “We are eighteen in this 
carriage,” says a voice in mild expostula- 
tion. But there is always room for one or 
two more, Young women are in the majority, 





but there are plenty of veterans, tooc—wiry- 
looking grey-beards, active old ladies, the | 
relics of the old guard, who come to salute 
their Queen once more. Some are carry- 
ing the full-sized tickets that admit to the 
building itself, but the most are only 
provided with the tickets of the under- 
ground railways, but mean to squeeze 
themselves into position somewhere. 

Bat the swarm is universal; the high- 
ways are almost blocked with carriages and 
vehicles of every description. A funeral 
caught in the torrent of traffic can hardly 
struggle through, and the white wreaths 
suggest the sadness of quitting a world 
that looks for the moment so bright and 
pleasant. In Kensington Gardens what 
a rush! You see the crowds trooping 
along; taking turf and path and fence 
indiscriminately, while the Albert Memorial 
shrine seems to rise from a vast pedestal of 
human beings clustered about it in the 
form of a pyramid; and the golden 
image within glows genially over the 
scene, For this grand new building, the 
dome of whose high tower shows over the 
tall roofs of Kensington Gore, is also in a 
way a memorial to the amiable Prince ; | 
and its descent may be traced from the 
Exhibition of 1851, of which he was 
virtually the author. 

From the Queen’s Gate a sea of heads 
occupies the broad roadway, a sea that 
surges on each side against the line of 
mounted police and soldiers who keep the 
passage clear for the Royal procession. 
There are Venetian masts, and festoons, and 
gaily-decorated balconies to give a festive 
air to the scene, but the chief spectacle 
consists in the crowd that occupies every 
nook and coign of vantage, while the 
murmur of its myriad voices, blended with 
the rattle of accoutrements and the sharp 
word of command that runs along the line 
of soldiers as some great military chief 
passes by, form an impressive accompani- 
ment. But eleven o'clock has sounded 
from all the clocks round about, and it is 
time to get into position. Enviable are the 
police reserve who are picqueted all about 
under the shade of the trees in Kensington 
Gardens, stretched on the grass, lolling in 
chairs, or amicably pelting each other with 
fir-cones, '‘ Why, they’re just like real men,” 
said a little girl who had been watching them 
in wonder, having evidently hitherto re- 
garded the policeman asamong theautomata 
of the streets. A little farther on the Horse 
Guards’ band is massed under the trees of 
Hyde Park, the State trumpeters in gor- 
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geous uniform, the State kettledrums, the 
silver drums the roll of which has enlivened 
so many State pageants. The pennons of 
the white lances glow against the foliage 
as they are clustered about the gates. 


! Here are the gunners, Horse Artillery whose 


black busbies suit so well the martial, sun- 
browned faces of officers and men, the 
deadly guns all bright and shining, now 
harmless on the trail. And over the tallest 
hats and the most aspiring feminine head- 
gear rise the bearskins of the Guards. 

Along the drive shaded by chestnut-trees 
still fall of spiked bloom, and screened by 
flowering shrubs in the freshest of colour 
and foliage, is drawn up a line of carriages, 
as at a racecourse, the horses removed and 
the occupants disposed to enjoy the scene, 
with race-glasses and programmes of the 
show in readiness. But the drift of people 
still continues filling up every available 
crevice and cranny. They climb up the 
trees, occasionally dropping down like over- 
ripe fruit, they top all the gateways with a 
living frieze; they climb upon the roofs 
of the lodges; and they can’t be expected 
to neglect the appui that is offered by the 
red wheels of Sir John Partlet’s new 
landau, ‘ Would you mind not scrunching 
in them spokes,” cries Sir John’s coach- 
man politely, but in vain. Politeness, 
indeed, is the order of the day, and people 
who find their carriages adopted as public 
platforms treat the invaders with sweet 
courtesy. ‘If those little boys won’t mind 
moving for a minute”—to some shock- 
headed little urchins who have stormed 
the box-seat of a family waggonette—“ my 
little boy will find room,” cries a sweet 
voice belonging to the pleasant mater- 
familias who owns the vehicle. 

Now officers are visiting their posts 
at a run, now the word of command is 
heard and soldiers present arms as the 
carriages of the Royal Family begin to 
bowl gently along towards the Institute. 
Wonderful State carriages and wonderful 
State horses, the latter proudly tossing 
their stately heads with manes ali braided 
and adorned after a fashion that must be 
traditional in the Royal stables. To be so 
rarely used and yet to turn out with such 
completeness of detail and equipment, 
argues a constant state of preparation, which 
surely must involve frequent rehearsals, 
Are there morning parades of “ openings 
of Parliaments” in the vast courts of the 
Royal mews, and once a week or 80 
battalion drills of a “State inauguration ” ? 
There are Indian rajahs, too, with dark 





gleaming faces under jewelled turbans. 
And then with a rattle of Life Guards’ 
cuirasses comes along an open carriage 
and four, the sight of which fills the vast 
crowd with enthusiasm. It is the Prince 
of Wales’s carriage, but for the moment 
nobody looks at the Prince, for all eyes 
are fixed upon the girlish figure, the em- 
bodiment of the hope and promise of the 
future—the fair Pcincess May. 

Every woman who has a handkerchief 
waves it, every man and boy shouts and 
cheers his best. The touch of nature that 
makes the whole world kin, comes in here 
with overwhelming effect; it puts the 
whole popular array in a softened, tender 
mood. Costers, larrikins, roughs, the 
sempstress and the duchess, the ticket-of- 
leave man and the dandy stockbroker, the 
whole array of social orders massed upon 
the scene feels the same movement of 
emotion, She is flushed and yet pensive- 
looking, a little shaken with all this public 
manifestation, as one who, having her own 
tender thoughts to herself, is startled to 
find the great rough world outside claiming 
a share of them with all the radeness of a 
view halloo! Who can wonder that the 
Princess looks a little grave and perplexed # 
Bat there is her mother, who was always 
“bon enfant,” to scatter pleasant ac- 
knowledgements on either side, and there 
is her fiancé on the other side who gets 
his share of attention from the feminine 
portion of the crowd. 

The procession has gone by, the cheers die 
away in the distance, yet still the Princess 
is the theme of all tongues. What did she 
wear—was it mauve? No,dove colour. Poor 
thing ; ab, it must be trying. ‘Ob, how 
lovely !—wouldn’t I like a try,” a hundred 
comments like these are flying among the 
female crowd, while the men are letting 
off scraps of gossip and bits of anecdotes 
that show their knowledge of courts and 
camps. But this is L’Allegro of the per- 
formance all 

Nods and becks and wreathed smiles, 
Then follows silence and comparative 
caim, for people are waiting, and listening 
for the distant shouts that will announce 
the approach of the Queen and Empress, 
and now at a slow and almost mournfal 
pace come the two chief officers of police” 
in their sombre uniform, and then at a 
foot pace the Royal outrider and the 
Royal Horse Guards with a subdued clank 
and clatter. Then people rouse them- 
selves to give a ringing cheer for the 
Colonials, who ride next az a guard of 
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honour, the Canadian Artillery with white 
helmets and laced jackets; and more 
warmly still are greeted those stalwart 
Australians of New South Waler, in their 
brown workmanlike uniforms, who sit 
their horses with euch an easy pose and 
carry their lances as if so many bulrushes. 
The Indians, too, come in for their share 
of applause, splendid - looking troopers, 
bearing themselves with all the pride of 
Oriental warriorr, trained in the great and 
little wars of our Indian empire ; Bengal 
Lancers, swordsmen of the Poonah Horse, 
central Indians, and those Madras horse- 
men who passed from the service of 
Nawab to that of John Company in the 
stirring days of Clive or Warren Hastings. 
Fine figures are they from turban to saddle- 
bow, but rather deficient in leg power; in 
a football field you would expect to see 
those attenuated limbs snap off like so 
many clay piper. Yet there is a dangerous 
look about those yellow eyes with the dark 
dilating pupils, which represses any desire 
to make light chaff at the expense of there 
warriors of the sun. 

And now, surrounded by Household 
Troops, comes the Royal carriage, with the 
six cream-colcured horses moving at a 
walk, with State postillions in the saddle, 
and everything marvellously rich and com- 
plete. Most conspicuous are the two 
brawny Highland men in the dickie, who 
watch over their Royal mistress with 
all the devotion of their race. And the 
Queer—we have all come to see her, 
young and old, and rich and poor, some 
to lay up memories for the future, and 
perbaps in age to tell children’s children, 
* Once I saw Queen Victoria,” others to put 
the finishing chapter to a long story, and 
complete the docket that is to be put 
away in the vast mausoleum of memory, 
but all a little softened and saddened by 
the contrast between the bright hopes of 
the future and the shadowed memories of 
the past. So passes before us the Queen 
and Empress, sombre amid the magnificence 
that surrounds her, and sad in spite of the 
joyous greetings cf her subjects. 

When the great Queen bas passed, and 
the last plume of the last of the rear- 
guard has disappeared among the trees, we 

“all breathe more freely, we jamp over the 
railings, we spread ourselves over the 
track of the Royal carriages. Some rush 
for a glimpse of the procession as it turns 
the corner. A gallant corps of Amazons 
comes dashing alorg who have watched 
the scene from the vantage point of the 





raddle, and now if they can get round they 
may get another chance. But it is not 
easy to outflank the police. They have 


divided the ground into sections, and to 


pass from one to the other is difficult, 
Now there is another thrill, as with a 
purring, rattling sound like nothing else 
in the world, the troop of Horse Artillery 
breaks away from its ground and wheels 
madly up the hill escorted by the glittering 
mages of Life Guards, the yellow braid and 
dark uniforms of the gunners, the polished 
guns, the shining steel, dashing through 
the chequered sunshine and shade, joined 
to the roar and rattle of the whole affair, 


all this gives a pleasant shiver to the } 


imagination. But what a convoy, too, of 
thousands of lads and larrikins, of roughe, 
gamins, tramps, and idlers, all drawn out 
from the general crowd of men, women, 
and children, as a magnet draws iron filings 


out of a sand-heap, and all pelting along | 
with demoniac energy tosee the guns fired }, 


and hear them to the best advantage. But 


the guns are to await the signal from the } 


bells in the great clock tower of the 
Institute before they announce to the world 
that the ceremony of inauguration has 
reached its climax. 


This gives opportunity for a pleasant } 


picnic under the trees in Kensington 
Gardens, till repose is broken by the 
thunder of the guns, and so once more 
into the throng to be carried whither the 
human tide may drift us. This time we 
are cast ashore in a pleasant nook where 
there is shade and no great pressure fror: 
the crowd. Just opposite is the Volunteer 
Medical Ambulance, with its faded green 
cover, which bas seen some service in mimic 


battles, and has taken part in many a } 


holiday campaign, In the road over there 
is a smart St. John’s ambulance carriage, 
just on the outskirts of the crowd, with a 


nurse on the box, and a medical attendant | 


and all kinds of medical appliances at 
hand. But ours is strictly military, with 
soldier attendants and a staff surgeon in 
full uniform. As yet there is nothing to 
do, and our medico is chatting with the 
officers of the Guards, who are yawning 
over their naked swords and wishing they 
could exchange their ponderous bearskins 
for a straw hat. Then the Horse Artillery 
come back, all as smart as ever, and 
“their thundering guns they do supply” 
to be drawn peaceably up under the 
trees again. The warriors in blue and 
the warriors in scarlet exchange greet- 


ings and cheerful badinage, while the 
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hospital staff take a rest in their waggon. 
Then there arrives a mounted policeman 


in hot haste, the stretcher is run out, and. 


away go the bearers to fetch in the 
wounded. The wounded is a little lad, 
very white and limp, who has tumbled 
out of a tres. The boy is attended to and 
laid out in the shade to recover his 
faculties. Bat in a few moments there is 
another call and the bearers bring in 
a@ young woman in a dense faint, She 
comes to her senses to find herself the 
centre of interest to a military crowd. 
The medical officer is feeling her pulse, 
the orderly is in attendance with his great 
can, full of all kinds of restoratives, a 
measured glass is placed to her lips, she 
drinks, and a faint colour returns to her 
cheeks, 

It is impossible to describe the interest 
excited in the crowd by the last incident 
in the little drama. “She's a-drinking!” 
“What is it they give ‘°em— brandy? 
Nokes, I’m booked for afaint.” ‘ Brandy!” 
replies a more experienced comrade, “ Not 
much. It’s harmonia!” ‘Yah! not for 
me!” cries the other, and away they go. 
But there seems to be an epidemic of 
fainting. Now a smart young fellow in 
a top hat and long coat, who lies on the 
stretcher like a corpse, but who presently 
tries to struggle to his feet, and who 
seems rather indignant at the sympathetic 
treatment he receives. Fainted young 
women are brought up one after another 
with a military promptitude and sang- 
froid at which the foolish laugh, and even 
cheer a little at each new arrival. Cer- 
tainly, as a veteran remarks, there were 
not so many faints in the earlier days of 
Victoria’s reign when we had long days, 
and trying ceremonies, under a sunshine 
even hotter than this, and when nobody 
thought of ambulances, Anyhow, there is 
soon a row of pale, bewildered-looking 
young women, sitting on the steps of the 
ambulance, under the sympathetic gaze 
of cavalry, and Guardsmen, and Horse 
Artillery, while smart young medical 
assistants dispense restoratives from small 
glass bottles. For poor little Miss Smith, 
who was working late last night at the 
modiste’s to earn her holiday, and who 
started early without much breakfast this 
morning, and has had nothing to eat since 
—to come to her senses in this cool shade, 
surrounded by guardian angels in uniform, 
must be like a glimpse of Elysium. 

But again it is fall in and present arms, 
the Royal procession is returning in the 





same order as it went, fresh relays of hand- 
kerchiefs are waved for Princess May, 
fresh relays of throats shout themselves 
hoarse, fresh forests of hats are waving in 
the air. And now the Royal party are no 
exception to the general aspect of cheerful- 
ness and content. It is all over, the reading 
of addresses, the bowing, and posing, and 
everybody is really happy and glad. The 
Guards form up, and march away with the 
tow-row-row of the “ British Grenadiers,” 
and the skirl of the Fusiliers’ pipes, and 
the great British public marches after ten 
abreast, and in a column that will stretch 
for a mile. There is a general assembly 
all over the park and gardens, and over 
the steps of the Albert Memorial, and all 
along to where the huge stands about the 
building itself are emptying quickly of 
their thousands of occupants, while the 
great gateway of the Institute disgorges 
its mass of guests, their hands encumbered 
with pamphlets and papers that they drop 
liberally in all directions as they seek their 
carriages in vain. Now is the chance of 
the nigger minstrel, of the street performer. 
Bands of them form circles opposite the 
great houses, and the happy young folk 
in the balconies shower down largesse, 
chiefly for the fun of the scramble, and the 
comic eagerness of the performers to get 
their share. Long lines of carriages pass 
slowly through the crowded mass, and the 
regular traffic of the streets long inter- 
rupted, pours on in a constantly increasing 
stream. Now it is a chancellor, or chief 
jastice in a great wig and ermine robes, 
and almost into the back of his carriage is 
a coster’s cart loaded high with old fruit 
boxes, on the top of which sits ’Arry him- 
self, glorying in the chance of directing a 
little playful chaff upon his distinguished 
associate. Or it is a sheriff's gilded coach 
followed by a big yellow omnibus; the 
countess’s fine carriage, with the beautiful 
daughters arrayed in wonderful costumes, 
runs alongside the donkey-barrow loaded 
with greens, and a huge furniture van 
= that threatens to overwhelm them 
oth. 

With all this, the sombre appearance 
of an English crowd is relieved by hun- 
dreds of gay dresses, by uniforms, by 
Court suits and cocked hats, by swords and 
scarves and jingling sabretaches. It is 
something gayer, brighter, happier than 
one could have expected to meet with in 
life’s dull stream, Fogs and dull days, 
financial disaster, gloomy aspects of trade, 
all are forgotten in the general satisfaction 
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and goodwill. Policemen, soldiers, crowd, 
all laugh and chaff happily together. 
Here is one, anyhow, radiant with pleasure 
as he steps along with his sweetheart 
Harriet, whose hat rivals the best with its 
sweeping brim and tall ostrich feather, 
“ Well, I niver did see sich a lot o’ nobs 
in all mai life!” is ’Arry’s seal of 
approval to all the proceedings of the day. 
And above all the cohue of the crowd float 
the melodious notes of the bells in the 
great tower, three hundred fest above the 
level of the pavement, Chimes that pour 
down upon you from here and there, as 
light flaws of wind may blow, or as the 
huge blocks of buildings may modify, the 
sounds, and these chimes seem to be just 
what was wanted to enliven the somewhat 
sombre grandeur of this quarter of 
museums and institutes. It has been a 
little dead hitherto, like some, it is to be 
hoped, beneficent giant well provided 
with limbs and with organs admirably 
arranged, but into whom no miracle has 
blown the breath of life. And to the ear 
of faith it seemed as if those joyous chimes 
announced that just such a miracle had 
been wrought, and that this bright day 
might be expected to inaugurate a more 
vivid circulation of ideas and sentiments 
between this great heart of London and 
every distant vein and artery of the 
mighty empire. 





THE DANCING CHILDREN OF 
HARRICOMBE. 
A COMPLETE STORY. 

“No fear!” 

This boyish cry was made by a small, 
trim maiden lady of fifty, who was being 
shown over a domain new to her, but the 
“ancestral” home of the group of young 
people leading her. ve 

The personal antecedents of this Miss 
Yearsley have navght to do with our 
story. Daring the last summer she had 
been unearthed by an old schoolfellow who 
had married Mr. Hare, of Harricombe, had 
become the mistress of the Manor, and the 
mother of a goodly company of young 
Hares. 

Bat these young folks were by no 
means the “Dancing Children of Harri- 
combe.” The story of these last had just 
been told, and the end of it had been 
given in this way by Yorick Hare, a boy 
of twelve : 

“We beat every house about here, Aunt 





Paule.” Miss Yearsley rejoiced in the 
name of Paulina, and she accepted the 
title of aunt in an honorary way from this 


family. ‘We have not only ‘a’ ghost 
but crowds of ghosts! You shall see them 
one day!” 

‘No fear!” had been her answer. 


Miss Yearsley might have beenan American 
lady, so fashionably was she dressed, so 
grey and fluffy was her hair, so keen and 
cute was her glance. 

“They'll bring you your fate, Aunt 
Paule,” Beatrice Hare cried. She was 
eighteen, had just left school, and was 
going to be “ out,” much to the chagrin of 
her wild self. 

The party were by this time at the end 
of the old garden, and where the green 
combe slipped down from the high level of 
the Manor grounds to the shining green 
sea—what sea so green in the winter sun- 
light as the sea of South Devon ? Gorgeous 
colouring was below and all around from 
the flashes of autumnal fire through brown 
and heather of the moorlands. Berries of 
all hues, berries purple, black, yellow, 
scarlet, and crimson, patched the greenery 
of the combe, fall-leaved still, though 
Christmas was nigh at hand, for you know 
airs are soft and kindly in Devon, and 
mother Nature when she made these rifts 
in the red-sarthed clifis made them where 
greater heights than themselves tower 
above and shadow them. 

May, the elder sister, who was being 
dragged along by Bee, gave one word 
as an ejaculation upon Bee's sugges- 
tion. 

* Absurd |” 

Being twenty and the eldest, being 
also engaged to her cousin, Harold Hare, 
in India, she surely had a right to be more 
wise and grave than Bee was. Some 
people called her “ brusque”—she was 
most certainly sterling and true. 

“Right, May—right!” Miss Yearsley 
applauded common sense. “ Bat give me 
the history and explanation of your hun- 
dreds of ghosts,” she went on, “If you 
can, that is,” 

“T do not know when they began, 
Aunt Paule,” the girl answered; “ I suppose 
in the dark ages of the Hare sovereignty. 
I only hope our Hare forbears had not 
killed a lot of children, the children of a 
rival tribe—but all round the country you 
may hear of the ‘Children of Harricombe.’ 
They are proper ghosts—you cannot get 
them when you waut them, and you cannot 
drive them away.” 
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“You speak feelingly.” The little lady’s 
keen glance questioned the girl. 

OF course I do.” May coloured under 
her warm, brown skin. “ Harold and I 
saw them together, and at firat we both 
thought they were village children coming 
up the combe. Harold had not proposed 
then. Of course he would have done so 
just the same, but it made me awfully hot. 
I could not help it, and I could not help 
seeing—they danced and they sang. Yes! 
you needn’t jeer, you boys; I heard them 
sing aud so did Harold,” 

“T have not yet got the thread of the 
mystery. Why should they not dance and 
sing? Better far than wailing ghosts, or 
ghosts with rattling chains.” 

“We are not so commonplace with our 
ghosts, dear things! Come down easily, 
Aunt Paule,” Bee cried, holding out her 
firm, young hand for the elder lady to 
descend round a muddy bend of the 
combe. ‘ Shouldn’t you like to have seen 
Harold and May blushing one against 
the other, and ‘the Children’ not caring 
one bit ?” 

**You are talking Greek.” 

“Then here's plain English, These 
ghosts of ours dance when they bring you 
good luck, and weep, and wail, and howl, 
and wring their hands like any other ghost 
when they bring you bad luck. I’ve never 
seen them and 1 am out in the combe at all 
hours, Never mind, I've got the good 
luck without them,” and the girl danced on 
ahead, 

“Woll, never mind the children now. 
Help me,down this place, Bee, and, you 
boys, hold the blackberry tangle out of my 
eyes. Was there ever such mad ?” 

“The soft Devon air, and the deep 
Devon combes—that’s the way the guide- 
books have it. You like east-windy 
London streets and dry pavements, do you 
not, Aunt Paule? Now, your foot here on 
this stone, clatch the bough and swing on 
to that long stone there,” Bee advised 
from a firm standpoint in the very heart 
of a gorse-bush. ‘'Give me your hand 
and clutch the bough with your other. 
= right. Why, you spring better than I 

re) ! ” 

“ And why not?” 

Bee pursed up her pretty mouth, lifted 
her eyebrows, puckered her forehead, and 
did her best to keep from laughing too 
openly, No answer came from May up 
above. May had her skirts well up, and 
whereas she could have run and sprang 
down the combe like a young goat, was 








like a steed well in hand, stepping daintily 
and cleanly on rock and patch of 
greenery. No help did she need, erect 
was she as a young huntress behind the 
quick, half-nervous springs of Aunt 
Paule. 

“ Harry up, girls,” came from the boys 
below. 

“ All right!” and Bee’s clear voice rang 
down through the tree-trunks and the 
bracken and the gorse. The shout rang 
like’ a bell to the ears of men on the 
sea, 

“There's a jolly sight here—look sharp!” 
Bee forgot Aunt Paule’s needs and flew. 
Her old blue serge dress gained a few new 
slits and scratches, but like a boy she 
pushed through briar and brake to the 
pebbly shore. There she stood with her 
hands on her hips, and with the dazzle of 
the December sun streaming over her and 
goldening her hair. The wind came from 
off the sea, a soft, strong south wind, and 
it lifted skirts and short curly hair just 
as far as they would go, which was 
not far. The glow of roses was on her 
rounded cheeks, and a dropped white 
feather she had picked up was stuck in 
the rakish little cloth cap she wore; she 
was trim and untidy at the same moment. 

* What a love! ” she cried. ‘“* Whose 
is she, Male? When did she come? 
What's her name?” 

A white-sailed yacht was lying to just 
within the entrance of Harricombe Bay, 
on to which the green combe opened, and 
at the moment when Bee’s questions 
ceased a boat shot out from the far side of 
the dainty vessel. Swift, sure strokes 
sped the boat through the shining, green 
water, and then as May and Miss 
Yearsley came down the last slope of the 
combe, the crunch of the keel was heard on 
the shingle of the beach. 

“ The ‘ Iris’—by Jove!” Malcolm cried 
with a grand air, as if the “Iris” were a 
personage, and he knew all about her. 

“Well? What about her?” Bee asked, 
with the superlative air sisters so nicely 
assume towards their very grand younger 
brothers. 

“Simply that she is Hatherley’s new 
yacht.” 

“Oid Hatherley’s—ch! ” 
dead. 

‘Old Hatherley is a proper enough old 
chap,” sturdily. 

“Candles !” 

Bee’s aristocratic nose sniffed the air. 

“ Well, and why not? Your men can 
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make candles, and you yourself can go in 
for—what you like. I’ve no patience with 
girl’s bosh! Old Hatherley is the most 
learned man in the county.” 

“Greek and Latin—that’s why you like 
him. I’m ignorant, as you know, Male.” 

“And he has the finest yacht on the 
coast—look at her! Don’t you pretend 
you've never heard of the ‘Iris,’ or you'll 
be out of it.” 

“How vulgar! ‘Ont of it’! Out of 
what—the ‘Iris’? I’m thinking I’d rather 
like to be in her,” and Bee moved a yard 
or so further along the beach, as if that 
advance would give her eyes more search- 
ing power over the beautiful craft. 

A hundred yards to the west, the crew 
of the row-boat were standing and looking 
to right and left. Was it that they did not 
know the coast ? 

One detached himself from the rest. 

“T was never here before,” the young 
man said. He looked a sailor, and his 
speech had a ring and lilt of the north; 
of the north, too, were his blue eyes and 
yellow hair. “And I'll want the shortest 
cut to Scarbourne Court. It lies off 
here ?” 

“Yes. Hatherley’s?” 

“Hatherley is my uncle. I’ve been 
with him up and down the North Seas,” 

“Yes; he’s been cruising somewhere ; 
we heard that.” Yorick Hare was spokes- 
man. 

“It is so. Not having enough of the sea 
I have been cruising with him—landed 
him at Leith a week ago, and have brought 
the ‘Iris’ round here.” 

“‘She’s a crack yacht—a prize-winner ? 
All sorts, eh ?” Yorick put in. 

“She is, my map. Would you like 
to look at her? I'll take you if you'll 
meet me here some time.” 

The boy’s eyes sparkled, 

“Not now; Scarbourne Court now, 
please. There'll be a way up? Short and 
sharp, you know.” 

Open blue eyes looked as if their owner's 
path to most things would be short and 
sharp. , 

“The coastguard steps are just beyond 
where you landed ; the combe is here— 
either will do. Scarbourne is just between 
the two; the combe is our beat. We are 
Hares,” the boy added. 

“Tt is very kind,” and the stranger 
lifted his blue cap. ‘“‘T’ll just take the 
combe, as I'll be the nearer to it now.” 

He signalled an order to the sailors, 
while he himself sprang up the combe, 





Two days after this Edgar Graham was 
to be seen as much at Harricombe Manor 
as at his uncle’s place at Scarbourne. 
Some friendships do grow quickly. 

As for Miss Yearsley, she openly declared 
for this young man. She was the mother’s 
crony, and mothers and their cronies are 
known to have much talk over the ways, 
and the doings, and the possibilities of the 
rising generation, and about the criticism 


there lurked a touch or so of prophecy— 
women, specially old maids, foresee so t 
much, 


Of course there came to be a cruise in 
the lovely “ Iris,” 

No December sunshine can be imagined 
brighter than that which shone upon the 
yacht and her party when “old Hatherley ” 
took his friends across to Torbay. 

Was there ever such a lunch as he gave ? 
Was there ever so trim a yacht as the 
flying “ Iris” ¢ 

Also—was there ever such a drawback 
as the white sea fog which came spirit-like 
and silent as they were sailing gaily past 
Torquay homewards ? 

‘‘Tt’s more from land than sea,” some 
one said. 4 

‘‘T hate a fog!” Aunt Paule exclaimed. 

The “Iris” gave a wide berth to the 
sandy mouth of Exe, shot past Exmouth, 
whose red cliffs, gorse clothed, were a 
trifle filmy under the scudding, hurrying 
white mist, past Budleigh—yes, surely 
past Budleigh, but the fog had taken a 
short cut over the hills and was ahead and 
thick. Nigh upon Sidmouth—eh! well! 
one could not see. What of Harricombe 
Bay? It was awkward, but no one could 
say where the bay was ! 

The master said the “Iris” must “lie 
to” for a bit; “these fogs never last 
long.” ‘ 

The fan was out of the day. 

The elder folks were in the saloon—not 
too warm. The young ones with coat- 
collars over their ears, and the girls rolled 
in thick shawls, were on deck, restless, 
keeping close to one another, some of 
them trying to make jokes and succeeding 
ill 





“What is that noise?” Bee asked 
suddenly. 

There were but low voices talking, and 
the soft lap of peaceful sea against the 
sides of the yacht. 

“‘ Like singing, will ye mean ?—no! like 
some child crying!” Graham said. He 
was by Bee, as he had been all day, as he 
generally was now, in fact. 
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* There must be some boat in distress— 
some little boat, perhaps, with children in. 
What can we do?” 

‘What are you talking about?” May 
asked, who was not far off. 

They told her. 

‘* Sea-birds,” listening. ‘ Bat—I don’t 
hear them. They have flown away.” 

‘*No,” was Graham’s sure reply, “It is 
not sharp enough. It’s human. And— 
hark, Bee—hark !” 

And under the mist why should he not 
take the girl’s hand? He was a brave, 
helpfal man; and Bee—well, Bee was Bee, 
the one woman in the world for him, and 
the touch of her hand was help. 

It was no time for second thoughts 
of squeamish proprieties. Her warm, 
strong, young fingers gave answer as her 
tongue spoke, 

“ Yes,” she said, listening. 
crying. Oh! they have some terrible 
sorrow. Is any one drowned, do you 
think? Is it a boat drifting? Tell them 
to be careful. Can’t we anchor? We 
shall run them down!” 

*‘ Shout!” Graham said, “shout!” His 
strong voice cried high and loud through 
the fog. ‘ Don’t fear, we'll help—shout, 
and we'll get to you.” 

Only the low, soft crying for answer; 
and it seemed to these two, Bee and 
Graham, as if the sobs were quite near, 

“ Keep off!” shouted Graham. 

** We shall run them down!” Bee gasped ; 
and she clutched at the young man’s arm. 

** A boat must be lowered.” 

* You'll not go?” 

**Bee—my love—not go?” And quickly 
Graham gave his order. 

Nobody had heard the cry of distress 
but these two. May and the other young 
ones ridiculed the idea; they had been 


“ They are 


near by, and should know. The crew, too, 


stuck to the same. 

‘It'll be some echo in the shore; there'll 
be caves belike. And mebbe we're nearer 
coast than we knows of.” 

“ Lower the boat!” came the order, 

No sooner was this done, however, than 
the December sun mastered the mist, 
warmed it, lightened it, and took to him- 
self shape as a scarlet ball of fire on the 
shoulder of a low, western hill. Away on 
the very edge of the wide world did this 
globe of fire seem to be, but from it came 
life and heat to sweep the evil mist from 
off the face of the waters. 

Again the green sea danced and played 
round the sides of the “ Iris.” 





Graham and one sailor in their white 
boat rocked and danced in the surf of the 
coast ; but they were alone ; no other boat 
was to be seen, no drowning man struggled, 
nochildren wailed, nosign of distressshowed. 

No; sunshine and silence—nothing else 
was there, round the white yacht and on } 
the sweep of green Harricombe Bay. 


“T& was a most extraordinary thing,” | 
Bee was saying. By some means she and 
the young sailor were ahead of the rest, | 
and with light, swift steps were mounting 
the combe and taking short cuts amongst 
the tangle. ‘No one will ever convince 
me I did not hear.” 

“'T say the same,” 

“Well, you look out for news. To- 
morrow, perhaps to-night, you'll hear some 
boat is lost. We could not have swamped 
a boat without knowing, could we?” 

**No—no. Can you not trust me?” 

“T don’t know!” and Bee sprang for- 
ward, tossing her head. 

Suddenly she stopped and she held out 
her hand, her face was grave and white, 
and her attitude was of one who listens. 

“Do you not hear?” and with her 
outstretched hand she touched Graham, 
leading him forward. ‘They have hidden 
somewhere here,” she said in-a hushed 
voice ; “some one surely is hurt !” 

“ Ha !|—yes !—strange! but why did 
they not answer when I called ¢” 

For he also heard then as she did the 
sound of a low sobbing, and as he held her 
guiding hand he, also like her, saw two 
children, half hidden by intervening bushes, 
pass along, crying. 

The mist was gathering again, so that 
everything was filmy once more—filmy 
were the children and the green, leafy |: 
combe, the near bushes, and the far rounded } 
hills and moors. 

The two sought, and called, and [ 
followed, but they never reached those 
filmy, wailing children. 

“They are our ‘Children of Harri- 
combe’!” Bee at last cried excitedly. “Our } 
ghosts! Did you not know how famous 
we were in the matter of ghosts ?” 

‘No; tell me.” 

Then she did tell him, and out of one [ 
story there grew another which was told 
by him, and was jast the sweet old story 
which is always new though of so hoary | 
and blessed an antiquity. 

Together in the gloaming the two 
walked hand-in-hand from the combe 
through the winter garden home. 
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“Ob, I do not fear at all!” she said. 

‘Nay, my dearest! Are we not strong 
and living? Surely we can master the 
misty tears and crying of those little ghosts 
of yours!” 

‘I should think so, indeed !” 


It was a merry Christmas at Harricombs 
that year, for Beatrice Hare was “ woo’d 
and married and a’” in no time. 

Graham was heir to old Hatherley, of 
Scarbourne, and after one more voyage 
would settle down as young Squire. Bat 
80 going on his last voyage he would have 
his ‘‘ wife” and not only his “ betrothed ” 
to think of and to pray for him. 

So the marrisge was quick. 


The sweet breath of coming spring had 
touched the green combe and whispered 
to the sleeping violets and awaked them. 
Soft blue flowery eyes looked up into 
the clear February sky, feared not, and 
breathed their perfumed song of silence. 

Daisy Hare, the little sister, found the 
first violet, and carried it over to Bee at 
Scarbourne, 

“Father says you should have a letter 
from Edgar to-morrow,” she said; “the 
mail is due to-night.” 

‘‘T know,” Bee answered. Bee was so 
glad that she felt tearful. 

“Aunt Paule is going the day after 
to-morrow ; this time she means it, I believe, 
because her big box is packed. Mother 
says ‘come to tea to-day’; she knows old 
—I beg your pardon—Mr. Hatherley has 
to be in Exeter to-morrow.” 

* Couldn’t I come alone ?” 

**OF course, but—he’s fun. 
so with Aunt Paule. 
other !” the child said. 

‘Do they ?” dreamily. 

“How you do dream, Bee! I wish 
Edgar would come back. The letter 
to-morrow will say when he'll be here, 
won’t it?” 

* Yes,” 


He fights 
How they hate each 


As usual there had been a war of words 
| between ‘old Hatherley” and Miss Years- 
ley, and the alert little lady had moved off 
to the window of the morning-room, There 
she stood watching the glories of the set- 
ting sun athwart the trellis of wintry tree 
| boughs. The park shone golden in the 
} yellow light, crimson and scarlet bars as 
; of fire swept the purpling sky. 

‘‘ Well, I never!” the lady cried. 

She was a quaint figure of alertness with 





her hands crossed behind her, her shoulders 
well thrown back, and her tilted nose well 
in the air. 

Mr. Hatherley, on the hearthrug warm- 
ing his calves, looked at her. His grey 
eyes laughed. 

“Ts it anything worth coming to that 
draughty window to see?” he asked. 

“No—but you Devonians are madder 
than I thought you.” 

‘How so? I always say we are mild 
and sane.” 

‘Look there!” and Aunt Paule pointed, 
and her face was a picture of scorn, ‘A 
school treat on a February day !” 

“Stuff, Aunt Paule,” May said, but like 
the rest she went towards the window. 

“ Fiddle——,” so began “' old Hatherley.” 
Bat he suddenly stopped. ‘‘It looks like 
it,” he said in a nonplussed sort of way. 
“ They are not Scarbourneites, though—I'd 
have had my say there.” 

“Well, they are enjoying themselves. 
Dancing, actually! Mary,” to Mrs. Hare, 
‘ where are you giving them their feed ?” 

“Aunt Paule!” shouted Yorick, clap- 
ping his hands, “‘ you’ve seen the ‘ dancing 
children.’ Hooray! Aud youd never 
believe !” 

* Neither do I believe now.” 

She turned from the window abruptly 
and took a cup of tea from the hands of 
the Squire without the least sign of 
thanks. 

Again only two people had seen the 
* children,” 


Oa the following morning Bee’s maid at 
Scarbourne took her mistress a cup of tea 
before getting up, at the same time carry- 
ing her a letter with the Singapore post 
mark. Bee was sitting up in bed wide- 
eyed and terrified. 

“Oh, Davis!” she cried, ‘why did you 
not come when I called you in the night ?” 

The woman had heard nothing. 

“Such a terrific dream! Hold me! 
hold me, Davis! Am I really awake?” 

“Oh! ma’am—yes, And it’s the love- 
licst morning! What was it, ma’am?” 

“ Dreadful! dreadful !—I cannot say. 
He is dead, he is dead, I am sure! They 
murdered him.” Was Bee wandering ? 

“Oh, Davis—say it is only a dream! 
And I went to sleep again—yes, I know I 
did, and I have dreamt it all over again, 
and you woke me. Am I in my senses— 
am 1?” 

Sure, yes, my dearie. Drink some tea 
and read the letter. ‘There’s a letter from 
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the young Squire, ma’am, and you'll sef 
treuly how he’s well an’ ’earty.” , 

After a bit the good soul—she had been 
the old nurse at the Hares’—left her young 
mistress quiet, but strangely tired-looking 
and pale. 

“Miss Bee to be like that!” the 
woman eaid to herself. ‘“I’d never ha’ 
believed it if I hadn’t seen it. I'll be glad 
when the master’s back. Let her lie ; the 
old Squire must have his breakfast alone— 
he’s done it afore.” 

An hour later she went upstairs again. 

No sound. 

Bee was still and quiet, and the opening 
door disturbed her not. 

Davis listened. What a good sleep—a 
sleep now with good dreams surely, for 
her waking thoughts had been gladdened 
by the Singapore letter. The letter was 
in Bee’s hand still, though the white 
fingers were loosened by sleep. 

White fingers! Nuree Davis sprang 
forward, for Bee’s fingers were not white, 
bat brown, and tanned, and rosy. 

The sweetest, smiling sleep! But Bee 
was no longer in that pretty bride’s room. 
She was hand-in-hand with her husband in 
the far-away country, from whence there 
will be no voyaging. 

The letter was forwarded by a Singapore 
friend to whom Graham had trusted the 
posting in case he should not be back from 
some small outlying duty. The friend had 
pencilled on the envelope : 

*“G, unexpectedly delayed.” 


That same morning a telegram to Mr, 
Hatherley told him what Bee’s dream had 
told to her. 

Graham wos dead. 

There had been some landing on a small 
island for water ; natives had attacked the 
party, and had killed two men and the 
officer in command. 

The officer was 
Graham. 


Lieutenant Edgar 


There is nothing more to say except a 
few words which thicken the mystery 
about the “Children of Harricombe.” 

Mr. Hatherley, the bachelor Squire, was 
utterly broken down by the loss of his 
children. Like a helpless, hunted creature 
he fled always to Harricombe Manor. 

“T am weary of living, and there’s the 
truth!” one day he ejaculated tremu- 
lously, sinking down into an easy-chair. 

“ Fiddlesticks!” Aunt Paule cried in 
answer. 





It was another winter, but with the 
season she was back at the Manor, and as 
alert and masterful as ever. 

“ Rouse yourself, Squire!” she added. 

“T cannot, simply cannot,” and his limp 
hands played with the arms of the easy- 
chair. 

“If I only could have you under my 
control for a week !” 

Her words were uttered without a 
secondary meaning, but some electric 
force in them flashed a meaning into the 
poor old Squire’s brain. 

He both spoke and acted. 


And Aunt Paule became Squiress of 
Scarbourne in a very few weeks, and both 
the prophecies of the “Children of Harri- 
combe”—that of joy as well as that of 
sorrow—were fulfilled for the only people 
to whom they had been revealed. 





A WET DAY AMONG THE BIRDS. 





GRUMBLERS have a very strong objection 
to a rainy day in the merry month of 
May, but our hearts are light one soaking 
morning in this festive month as we start 
for a ramble on the Northumberland 
moors, 

On such a day in the City we should 
have donned our mackintoshes and un- 
furled our umbrellas, and grumbled if the 
water found its way through our boots. 
But in the moorland what are coats and 
umbrellas? Superfluity—as Kingsley says 
of sheets and servants; and only bothering 
superfiuity too, if you are going to be out 
all day. So trust to luck for the sun 
to'come out, and if it does not—well, it 
need not damp our spirits if it does our 
clothes. 

It does rain this morning—rains as it 
well knows how to in the North; but 
Nature seems all the better for it, so why 
should not we be too? The soft turf 
squelches under our feet, as we get higher 
and higher, and the bonnie rough cattle 
gaze at us in wonder, as if surprised to 
see those curious creatures, men, as little 
afraid of weather as they are themselves, 

The rooks are out on the slopes dining 
sumptuously on the drowned-out larve ; 
the old birds every now and then present- 
ing a choice morsel to the awkward 
youngsters, who are quite old enough to 
look after themselves—but who don’t 
object to a little attention from mother 
still. 
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What crowds of rooks there are; rooks 
and woodpigeons galore! Every copse in 
the valley has its rookery, and every fir 
plantation on the hills is crowded with 
ringdoves’ nests. Away on the left an old 
carrion crow is making some guttural re- 
marks that don’t sound very complimentary; 
perhaps the keeper has sent a charge of 
small shot through her nest into her fat 
and hungry babies. 

Till we leave the hedges we are in a 
perfect nursery of. chaffiacher, thrushes, 
and blackbirds; and sedge-warblers scold at 
us from every pool we pass. At last we 
are clear of cultivation, stone walls taking 
the place of hedges, and titlarks and 
wheatears of whitethroats and chaffinches, 

What a beautiful bird the wheatear is, 
as he bows and curtsies to us from the top 
| of the wall, flitting ten yards further, and 
turning again with a chuckle as he con- 
gratulates himself that he has successfully 
led us away from his more sombre mate, 
who is comfortably sitting somewhers 
j among the loose stones! He knows the 
white band on his back will catch the eye, 
and he keeps flying a few yards in advance 
} of us, till he thinks we are at a respectable 
distance ; then off he goes, to return by a 
long circuit totell his mate of thedanger past. 

What was that long chirruping whistle 
far away beyond us? Out with the glass, 
There it is—the wary curlew singing his 
bridal song. How different from the wild 
j ery of the bird when he leaves his moor- 
land home for the longshore and mudflats ! 
{ Shall we go to look for the nest? Little 
use ; the cock is off already with his warn- 
ing cry of alarm, shortly to be followed by 
his mate, who has run for some distance 
j before rising so as not to betray the locality 
of her mottled eggs. There it is again, 
this time almost overhead ; he has seen us, 
and swerves as if he were within gunshot. 

Most birds are more trustful when they 
have eggs or young, but the curlew, shy at 
the best of times, is ten times shyer now. 
Very different is the behaviour of the 
golden plover, as we lie on the moist heather 
somewhere near their nest. 

Both birds try to lead us ‘away, running 
here and there among the tussocks with 
short, shrill whistles, or flying quickly 
round us with louder cries, Bat when 
j they see we mean to stop they grow 
bolder, ‘and sometimes venture almost 
within arm’s reach, showing their beautiful 
} mottled plumage and black bellies to per- 
fection. Now we appreciate the beauties 
of the living bird in its native wilds, when 





we compare it with our remembrance of 
the miserable mummies we have seen in 
even the best collections. 

We try to find the nest, and several 
times do our best to conceal ourselves, 
but to no purpose ; as long as we are on the 
moor, our friends the “ whistlers” are not 
going to lose sight of us or return to their 
family. The lapwings have evidently got 
some downy youngsters amongst the grass 
in the hollow ; they wheel round us calling 
‘' pee-wheet” with the most distressing ac- 
cents of anxiety. One has settled on a little 
hummock, and stands there elevating and 
depressing his long crest in his perplexity ; 
then goes tumbling along with one wing 
trailing on the ground as if he had been 
shot. We don’t want to waste time, my 
good fellow, looking for your little balls of 
marbled down with their bright eyes and 
shaky little legs; we have watched them 
often enough, and would not hurt them for 
the world, so go back and tell them they 
need not crouch trembling in the grass 
any longer. 

We are passing up a noisy little stream 
now, which comes rushing and tumbling 
from the marshy flats above. A sandpiper 
flies quickly past us, floating along for some 
distance with its wings in a perfect bow, 
the white bars gleaming in the sun, which 
has managed to struggle out for a brief 
period. 

At last we are over the watershed, and 
down below us we catch a glimpse of the 
sheen of water in a thick plantation. Down 
we go, heeding little round us, for assuredly 
that looks a grand spot for fowl. 

Quietly now, we are close to the wall, 
The place is evidently preserved, but there 
is no need of notices on this side the wood, 
and very little on the other either; for 
there is no one here who would ‘care to 
trespass except poachers, and notices are 
not much use to deter them. The gate is 
not even locked, so in we go, and get into 
the drip of the soaking trees, for the rain 
is falling again harder than ever Downa 
grass drive we quietly walk, keeping 
behind the bushes that grow by the side 
of the pool. Above us in the tall trees are 
big nests that suggest great possibilities, 
hawks, carrions, owls; in the lower 
branches the untidy platforms of the wood- 
pigeons. We won't disturb them, for the 
noisy clatter of their stiff feathers would 
startle all the fowl on the pond. Ea- 
sconcing ourselves behind a rhododendron 
bush, we get out the field-glasses and 
examine the water. 
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What a lovely sight for a city ornitholo- 
gist. Out of the reeds at the edge several 
water-hens are swimming, looking round 
with startled glances, disturbed by the 
slight rustle we have made. Further out 
the great black coots are floating about, 
pruning their feathers, chasing each other 
about in playful gambols, or engaged in 
maternal duties with their flatly little 
youngsters. 

Several little islets, covered with birches 
and thick undergrowth, look perfect para- 
dises for the oologist. Up with a whisk 
spring several mallards from the bulrushes, 
and many others are on the water. A 
water-hen rushes from her nest almost at 
our feet, with a terrified splutter, striking 
the water with her long, ungainly toes as 
she leaves her unprotected eggs within our 
reach, if we wanted them. 

Whatever is that on the far side of the 
pool? Is it a man standing silently there ? 
No, that pair of tufted ducks would not 
swim within a few yards of him, if it were. 
If we were in Australia we should put it 
down as a big grey apteryx. What can it 
be? Why, it’s only a gaunt old heron, 
looking intently into the water at its feet, 
patience on a monument of long, thin legs. 
His fishing does not seem very profitable, 
for he hardly moves all the time we are 
watching him. 

‘Clack, clack, clack!” and three of the 
metallic-voiced coots hurl themselves upon 
each other, splashing and fighting in the 
water with beaks, wings, and feet. Are 
they disputing about their wives, who 
hardly trouble themselves to glance at their 
quarrelsome husbands, so occupied are they 
with their little charges? One of the 
gladiators swims rapidly away, doubling 
and diving, and the other two at once join 
forces and chase him with upstretched 
wings and outstretched necks; but he is 
too quick for them, and peace reigns once 
again. 

With a series of sharp whistles, two 
sandpipers fiy past, almost touching the 
water, and fall to courting on a litile 
stretch of gravel. 

There are certainly five pairs of tufted 
ducks on the water, beautiful little creatures 
they are. Watch that little dandy making 
his toilet, first turning on one side, his 
black back towards us, then on the other, 
displaying the full expanse of his clean 
white side, stretching out his wings, 
scraping them with his feet, and standing 
up in the water to give himself a final 
shake by flapping his wings vigorously. 





The drakes seem to take special pleasure 
in showing how much white they possess. 
Here you may breed in peace, little tufted 
ducks; here you may establish yourselves 
once more as residents. You were nearly 
driven away some years ago, but the Wild 
Birds’ Protection Act has helped you, and 
may it help you for many years to come. 

All the while the air is full of swallows 
and sand-martins, flying low as the insects 
keep down in the damp weather ; and big 
black swifts are screaming overhead. 

Bat we cannot stop here all day, the 
rain has long since struck through, and if 
one stands long in damp clothes, a chill 
comes over one’s ardour in spite of tufted 
ducks. So let us leave them, and the 
mallards, the coots, and water-hen, and 
apteryx—I beg his pardon—heron, in 
peace; and let us hope that the last- 
named gentleman may soon catch some 
nice little warm-blooded shrews to warm 
his vitals, and prevent him from being 
laid up with rheumatism. 

Leaving the pool the wood gets thicker, 
and we see more inviting nests, but the 
trees look lush, and there are a certain 
class of gentry who wear velveteens, whom 
it is decidedly awkward to interview from 
the top of a tree in a preserved covert. 
Here is the high-road at last, and on the 
other side asmaller pond. Hullo! a study 
in black and white, two more pairs of 
tufted ducks and three or four black- 
headed gulls. ‘ Askew’s Hens,” as they 
are called hereabouts, abound everywhere, 
breeding in any suitable localities where 
either seclusion or the kindly help of man 
gives them protection. Mr. Askew’s pond 
at Pallinsburn is not many miles away, 
and his beautiful black-headed fowl range 
for miles round during the breeding 
season. 

How enchanting these little gulls look, 
bringing almost a waft of sea air, as they 
float about these inland pools, or patiently 
follow.the plough or harrow to pick up 
anything tasty that is exposed ! 

Whatever is that big nest in the small 
fir-tree by the pond? It looks like a well- 
made wood pigeon’s, but we cannot see 
through it. Well, it is only nine or ten 
feet from the ground, so up we go, 
frightening off an old water-hen, who flops 
into the pond in great alarm. Who would 
have expected it? She has placed a lining 
of sedges on an old pigeon’s nest, and on 
these laid her pretty speckled eggs. How 
she must literally look down upon her 
relations from her aérial perch! There is 
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no accounting for what a water-hen will | 


do; people with big feet are always 
eccentric. But look at this a few yards 
away —hanging underneath this spruce 
bough—the lovely little residence of a 
gold-crest with nine tiny eggs no bigger 
than peas. How neatly it hangs—sheltered 
from the searching rain by the leaves 
above, and how cosy the little eggs are in 
the warm couch of feathers and down ! 

Here a poor little greenfinch has de- 
serted her nest, probably in one of the 
late frosts, for the eggs, though incubated, 
are cold and dead, and the nest is damp 
and dilapidated. But we must be pushing 
on, for it is getting late, and we have 
a train to catch. Bat stop; we cannot 
hurry past without watching that dipper a 
little on the pebbly river, as she skims 
quickly across to yonder moss-covered 
stone, and then drops lightly into the 
water, to run along the bottom searching 
for caddis worms. Here comes her mate, 
alighting on a big ripple-washed stone, 
and giving us such a pretty, jerky little 
bow; and then a rush of thrilling song, as 
impetuous as all his movements. Is that 
big, round mass of moss their nest? No, it 
is only a stone. But look well under the 
roots of this hollow tree. Oh, what a to-do! 
As if we wanted to find your nest, you silly 
starling, coming flying up like that, and 
then turning sharply with a most unearthly 
yell! You've got babics, have you? Well, 
if you want to protect them from the 
small boys of the neighbourhood, tell them 
to make a little less noise when they hear 
your voice, and not to poke their great 
ugly mouths out of the hole directly they 
think you are coming. 

There are no dippers in these roots— 
cnly a plucky little wren, who allows her- 
self to be taken off the nest, and when 
released, promptly falls into the stream, 
and climbs up the bank, looking for some- 
thing to eat in the most innocent way, as 
if she didn’t know anything about eggs or 
youngsters, 

No, we are not going to stop to bother 
you, you silly sandpipers, so you need not 
try to lead us further ‘up the stream, 
though you are showing your clean, white 
breasts, and jerking that ridiculous little 
stump you call a tail! Whistle and sing 
away, you bonnie birds of the stream! We 
would fain lie on the wet grass and watch 
you, but time and discretion bid other- 
wise, and we must get back to the haunts 
of men. 

When we are once, again at work in 





the busy, smoky manufacturing town, and 
the pitiless rain comes down on the slimy 
flags—and men must work, spite of rain 
and discomfort—we will look back with 
pleasure on one of the happy, wet days we 
spent in the dear old North country, and 
try not to grumble at our lot. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


It was the only conversation of such 
a kind that passed between them. But 
from that afternoon, though they returned 
apparently to the old relations, and 
less personal topics, in reality they 
stood in a new attitude towards each 
other. 

A certain cold reserve which had tinged 
Wilfred Egerton’s manner to her, on their 
first acquaintance, gave place to a gentler 
courtesy. The caressing softness in his 
looks and tones deepened, until she began 
to recognize it. 

* Lor, miss! what pretty eyes you have 
to be sure!” exclaimed Mrs, Page one 
afternoon, as she met Hope returning 
from a visit to the secret chamber, They 
met in one of the corridors upstairs. Mes, 
Page was just coming away from Mr. 
Egerton’s room, and she stopped to give 
Hope the last news of him. ‘ They shine 
just like stars!” looking admiringly into 
the pretty face. 

Hope blushed and laughed. 

* You mustn't pay such outrageous com- 
pliments,” she said. ‘'They are ever sg 
much more flattering when they are put 
more delicately.” 

Then the smiling face grew graver. 
Mrs. Page had given her no good accounts 
of Mr. Egerton. 

‘Ts Mrs. Egerton with him now?” she 
asked, 

‘‘No, miss, she is tired out, and Mr. 
Gilbert has made her go and lie down for a 
bit. After all, it isn’t as if any one could do 
any good, and the nurses like to have the 
room best to themselves,” 

‘Mr. Wilfred told me to say that she 
was On no account to trouble to come and 
see him this afternoon, if she were tired,” 
Hope said, the pink in her cheeks faintly 
deepening again. ‘I suppose there is no 
news to give him yet?” more eagerly. 

“No; Mr. Gilbert has said nothing,” a 
little reluctantly. Gilbert Egerton had 
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left home the previous day, aud had only 
returned this afternoon. ‘ Bat he seemed 
a good deal put about when he heard that 
Fanny,” one of the housemaids, ‘‘ had told 
that niece of Eason’s that you had changed 
your ball-dress that night. I caught the 
atupid, lazy thing gossiping in the kitchen 
garden with Eason’s niece just before 
luncheon, as if it were any business of 
hers. I don’s suppose it matters really 
much ; it mayn’s go any farther. But it is 
a comfort, miss, that your maid is still 
away. Itis just as well that Mr. Wilfred 
should be safe off before she gets back.” 

Hope had got rid of the ball-dress ; 
but there was always the chance of the 
maid enquiring for it on her return. 

Hope caught her breath. 

“Mrs, Page, don’t you think that that 
man has given up the search by this 


| time?” she asked. 


Something in the pale earnestness of 
the questioning face gave the good house- 
keeper a painful shock. The sunny light 
had died out of the pretty eyes. 

‘‘T don’t know, miss,” she said awk- 
wardly, after an imperceptible pause. 
“ Bat Mr. Gilbert seems to think not. He 
says he never gives up anything, And I 
shall be thankful enough when Mr. Wilfred 
is well out of the ‘place. Heaven knows, 
for more reasons than one,” she added to 
herself, as she looked after the graceful, 
girlish figure as it passed on, the lightness 
gone from its step, down the corridor. 

For the first time in her life her honest 
soul rose up in rebellion against the family 
she had served so faithfully. 

“Tt’s not fair! There’s no call to sacri- 
fice her, sweet young thing, and that 
simple a3 she iv. Mistress shouldn’t allow 
it, knowing what a one Master Wilfred is 
for a pretty face, But not even he could 
be that wicked, seeing what her father has 
done for him, to say nothing of what she 
has done herself, dear, brave little lady !” 

But Mrs, Page could not free her mind 


| entirely from the suspicion that haunted 


it, 

Gilbert Ezerton had left home in the 
hope of being able to make some of the 
arrangements for his brother’s escape. 
But the friend to whom he had determined 
to appeal to aid him had started un- 
expectedly for the Continent, and would 
bs absent for a day or so. Until he 
returned to England nothing could be 
done. 

Gilbert Ezerton, in the meantime, came 
back to Meadowlands, 





He almost felt that it would be a relief 
if the police gave some sign. It was this 
feeling of an invisible but ever-watchful 
foe which harassed them so terribly. 

Between his attendance on his father 
and all the other duties that devolved on 
him, now that Mr. Egerton could no longer 
see after any of the daily business of a 
man in his position, Gilbert kept a cease- 
less guard against a possible surprise, 

None of those concerned in the secret 
of Wilfred Egerton’s hiding-place would 
ever forget that fortnight to the end of 
their days, 

In spite of the change in much of 
the routine of daily life necessitated by a 
dangerous illness in the house, there were 
still many of the duties of ordinary 
existence to be carried out. They were 
compelled to act as they would have 
acted had the dread of illness alone 
shadowed the house, and there had been 
no other anxiety and effort to conceal the 
fugitive from justice. Intimate friends 
called, and had to be seen; while there 
was always a constant stream of enquirers 
from among their ordinary acquaintance ; 
for Mr. Egerton was much respected and 
liked through the county, 

Meals were served with the usual stately 
luxury, and they were compelled as they 
sat down to them to keep a strict guard 
over every word they uttered before the 
servants, Indeed, te baffls any discovery on 
the part of these domestic spies was not 
the least hard of the tasks imposed upon 
them, greedy and curious as they already 
were on the subject of the escaped son 
and heir of the house in which they 
served, 

It was at the end of that first fortnight 
that one of the housemaids had a great 
fright. 

Meadowlands, after the fashion of most 
respectable old family mansions, had a 
ghost. It was said that before the death of 
any member of the family, a shape like a 
monk with hood pulled over his head and 
partially concealing his face, would glide 
through the house between midnight and 
dawn. 

The apparition had not been seen by 
any one now for more than a century. 
Perhaps, when the elder branch of 
the family died out the ghost-monk had 
vanished, thinking it beneath its dignity 
to haunt the younger line, 

The housemaid, Fanny, a nervous, ex- 
citable girl, under notice from Mrs, Page 
to leave becausg of her flighty and 
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gossiping propensities, awakened one night 
about one o’clock with a racking toothache. 
She remembered that she had left the 
remedy she had been using in the servants’ 
hal), and, unable to sleep for the pain, rose 
to go for it. The servant who shared her 
room was fast asleep. She did not like to 
disturb her to ask her to go with her, and 
though she did not half like the idea of 
making the journey alone, she encouraged 
herself by the fact that, at any rate, the 
night-nurse in Mr. Egerton’s room would 
be up, while very probably Mr. Gilbert 
himself would not yet have gone to bed, 
for he sat up very late; and though they 
would both be in another wing, still it 
was some support to her courage to know 
that she was not the only one up in the 
great silent house. She reached the 
servants’ hall safely, found her bottle, 
and started back to her room. 

She had to traverse part of the stone 
corridor to reach the back staircase. Just 
as she reached the foot of the staircase, her 
candle casting a feeble glimmer in the 
great dark corridor about her, but leaving 
the farther end in gloomy shadow, she 
caught a faint sound coming from beyond, 
in the direction of the housekeeper’s room. 
With a frightened start she turned to look, 
and there, dimly outlined in the darkness 
of the doorway, she saw a shape—a 
shadow—— 

Yes, blurred, indistinct as it was, her 
own eyes dazzled by the light of her candle 
coming between her and it, she was still 
able to distinguish the monkish garment— 
the bent, cowl-covered head. With a 
stifled shriek, her candlestick dropping 
with a clatter from her nerveless hands, 
she turned and fled up the stairs, and 
rashing into her room she flang herself, in 
a wild paroxysm of terror, on to the bed of 
her sleeping fellow-servant, waking her in 
a fright almost as great as her own. 

Before the next evening every servant 
in the house, with the exception of the 
butler and head footman, and every man 
in the grounds and stables, had heard that 
the wicked monk was walking again, and 
that Mr. Egerton was going to die. The 
staff of under servants were too much in 
awe of the butler and his right hand, the 
head footman, to carry the story to him; 
while they all felt instinctively that Mrs. 
Page would make short work of any one 
under her authority who saw such visions 
at a time when she was so distressed and 
troubled herself about her master’s illness, 

Thus it happened that a day or two went 





by before it reached her ears. It was then 
that Mademoiselle Sophie, Mrs, Egerton’s 
maid, told her. Mrs, Page had begun to 
notice and to be puzzled by the presence of 
some unusual excitement among the ser- 
vants, She detected a dislike on their part 
to go about the house in the evening unless 
in twos. The under footman, Henry, one 
night after the lights were out, manifestly 
betrayed his reluctance to fetch something 
the nurse needed from the butler’s pantry ; 
while the next evening Mrs. Page herself, 
coming suddenly and noiselessly upon two 
of the maids as they were putting Hope’s 
bedroom straight for the night while she 
was down at dinner, startled them so that 
they both screamed, staring at her for a 
moment as if she had frightened them out 
of their wits. 

Mrs, Page had no patience with nerves, 
at any rate when they were displayed by 
any of her own class. 

For the first time, too, that day the 
doctors had seen a slight improvement in 
Mr, Egerton’s condition. 

As is often the case after a prolonged 
strain, Mrs, Page’s relief showed itself in 
irritability. She commented rather severely 
on the silliness and feather-heads of the 
young maids, who became good for nothing 
directly there was any anxiety or trouble 
in the house. 

“One would have thought I was a 
ghost or something creeping in upon them, 
to warn them what they might expect for 
their slipshod work!” she said testily, as 
she sat at supper with the privileged upper 
servante, 

The lady’s-maid, who though a great 
lady in the servants’ world herself, was as 
fond of a gossip as the kitchen-maids them- 
selves, and who was, therefore, more often 
taken into the general confidence than the 
housekeeper, found the remark an opening 
for the ghost story. She had been pledged 
to secrecy ; but it was too interesting an 
incident to keep to herself any longer. 

“‘And dat foolish Henry!” she added. 
‘* He says he did see the horrible creature in 
de grounds last night again when he was 
coming from de doctor's house, and dat 
was why he would not fetch dat cham- 
pagne for de nurse. It was standing on 
de lawn under de coppare beech looking 
to Mr. Egerton’s window. It was very 
dark, but Henry did seo it quite clear 
while he could count one, two, tree—den 
it vanished.” 

Mrs. Page listened aghast and silent, 
while tho possibility of the wicked monk 
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walking again was discussed by the others. 
Directly after supper she went to speak to 
Gilbert Egerton. 

She found him in his own sitting-room, 
whither he had retired after dinner. He 
had flang himself down on the couch, and 
was lying there fast asleep, He was worn 
out. The improvement in his father’s 
condition, slight though it was, had brought 
a welcome relief to the terrible tension of 
the past two weeks, and he was sleeping 
restfully and peacefully, as he had not 
slept for days. 

Mrs. Page, walking gently up to the 
couch, looked down at him for a moment, 
reluctant to disturb him. 

His face was pale and thin, but the set 
sternness which had hardened it ever 
since his father’s illness had softened ; 
there was something boyish in the fair- 
skinned face—now that the features were 
relaxed in quiet sleep—the ruffled hair, the 
attitude of the arm asit pillowed the head, 
all adding to this effect of youthfulness. 

“Heaven! He’s not much more than a 
boy himself,” she thought pitifully. ‘And 
it has been hard upon him, for all that he 
has played at being the dandy-like, and 
taking things easy. He’s been so far the 
best of the two, and yet Master Wilfred’s 
had the most of the love, Perhaps it’s a 
punishment for the Egerton pride. It 
seems natural that they should think a lot 
of themselves, being what they are; bat 
perhaps the Lord Almighty doesn’t like 
it, seeing that it was He, after all, that had 
the making of them, and it was no help of 
theirs that turned them into Egertons.” 

It seemed so great a pity to wake him, 
when he was so much in need of rest, that 
Mrs. Page hesitated a minute or two. It 
was pleasant, too, to her to see the softened, 
happier look on his face. 

It was long before she was to see it 
again. But the need of saving Wilfred 
Egerton from his own folly and daring 
overcame her reluctance. He started up, 
wide awake in an instant, as she gently 
touched him, 

“Mr, Gilbert,” she said earnestly, as she 
ended her story, “is there no chance of 
getting him away this week? For, of 
course, it is him playing at the ghost- 
monk, I wonder he has been able to 
keep quiet, shut up there so long. And 
he'll spoil everything. He is so mad and 
reckless,” 

“T've done my best,” said Gilbert 
heavily. ‘ But the friend that I count on 
to help me is not leaving for America now 





till next week. I couldn’t even see him 
the other day, for he was in Paris. When 
he comes back he is going abroad again 
for a long time. He is to go first to San 
Francisco, and from there to China and 
Central Asia, I am going to ask him to 
take Wilfred with him, disguised as his 
servant. He will do it, I believe. And 
even if he should refuse, he will keep the 
secret. He is to be away for some years, 
off the beaten track of Europeans and 
tourists, and there is the chance of Wilfred 
being kept out of sight for a long time. If he 
refuses to help me I must think out some 
other plan. But I can see none s0 
good.” 

“Heaven grant he will accept!” said 
Mrs. Page. “But I wish Mr. Wilfred 
could get away sooner. Mr, Gilbert!” 
impelled to speak, ‘I wish we could have 
followed your advice, and not let Miss 
Brown——” 

He stared at her, his face blanching. 
“You don’t mean to say that he has been 
playing his wiles on her?” he asked in a 
queer hoarse voice. 

Then as she stared back blankly at him, 
he turned on his heel, and walking over 
to a glass hanging on one of the walls, 
smoothed down his ruffled hair and 
arranged his tie, 

But she could still catch the reflection of 
his face in the mirror, and it was as white 
as his shirt-front. 

“ Heaven save us!” prayed the good soul 
to herself. 

The young man faced her again. ‘“ Yes,” 
he said steadily, twisting out the points of 
his moustache in his coxcomb fashion. “ It 
was too heavy work to expect from her; I 
wonder it hasn’t knocked her up com- 
pletely. That infernal passage is enough 
to choke off a rat. But she is the bravest 
and truest-hearted girl I know.” 

Mrs. Page left the room, with an admira- 
tion and respect for her young master such 
as she had never yet folt for him. ‘ Mr. 
Wilfred may have dishonoured himself to 
save a great lady’s name,” she thought to 
herself, as she returned to her room bewil- 
dered by all the complications arising out 
of this most miserable affair. ‘But it 
seems a queer kind of chivalry, or whatever 
they call it, beside Mr, Gilbert’s.” 

Bat that effort to defend Hope from 
even the suspicion of being influenced by 
or attracted to a man whose past record 
was so black, had been greater than even 
she measured it. 

After she left the room Gilbert Egerton 
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dropped into a chair near him, for the 
moment wentally and physically col- 
lapsed. He sat there staring at his feet, 
immaculately encased in red silk hose and 
patent leather shoes. The string of the 
latter had come unfastened, and as the 
dangling lace slowly forced itself on his 
consciousness, he carefully and neatly re- 
tied it. then stretching out his feet con- 
templated them once more with deep 
gravity from another angle. 

They were well-shaped, though, perhaps, 
rather too small for a man of his size, and 
he was always very particular as to their 
adornment, 

Miss Brown had once said, in his hear- 
ing, that she hated small feet and hands 
in a man, and that a man who descended 
to fantasies in socks deserved the con- 
sideration of no human being who re- 
spected his own soul. 

He laughed suddenly as he recalled the 
little vicious speech. The sound of his 
own laugh roused him from the semi- 
stupor which seemed to have taken posses- 
sion of his senses. He straightened him- 
self mechanically, stretched out a hand to 
take a cigar from a box on the table near 
him, thinking, still a little stupidly—for 
his brain had not yet quite regained its 


activity—how all through life Wilfred and 
he had stood in the attitude of rivals—and 


Wilfred had always won. Ia the first 
place his three years’ seniority had given 
him an advantage, of which he had always 
made full use. 

In the early days of their boyhood, 
every one had made much of Wilfred, 
while Gilbert came and went unnoticed. 
The very tutors gave the chief of their 
attention to their most brilliant pupil, 
overlooking the younger. At Eton it 
was the same thing. Wilfred, adored or 
hated by his schoolfellows, either rousing 
the anger, or the tolerance, or the genuine 
liking of the masters, was always a brilliant, 
picturesque personality, while that of his 
brother, except to those in his immediate 
circle, was as unknown and commonplace, 
Later on, it was the same thing. Taoough 
after the schooldays their ways separated, 





they still for a time were brought enough | 


into contact to make the jar of this 
perpetual rivalry constantly felt. 

More than one pleasant flirtation—and it 
must be confessed that with the wayward 
fancies of youth Gilbert Egerton had 
embarked on his full share—had been 
spoiled by Wilfred coming between him 
and the divinity reigning, for the 
moment, over his taste, imagination, or 
affections, or whatever part of him happened 
to be engaged in this particular worship. 

For the last year or two this rivalry had 
been practically silent, except as it lived 
silently in the love of their mother. Bat 
Wilfred’s life had been, otherwise, so 
entirely severed from that of his family, 
that he and Gilbert had managed to keep 
out of each other’s way. 

Yet once more—— 

A savage light began to kindle in 
Gilbert’s dull eyes. 

The vary first time they met again the 
old rivalry blazed up anew. 

The old rivalry ! That was but a feeble 
spark to this. Was Wilfred always to 
come between him and the things he 
valued most ? 

Upstairs, his father, struck down by 
Wilfred’s sins, lay close to death. And at 
last, even between himself and his father, 
his brother had come. His brother had 
darkened his father’s last conscious thought 
of him with a doubt—a doubt he might 
carry with him, unanswered, into the 
grave, 

Yet even this was not sufficient. Once 
more Wilfred had stepped between him 
and the woman he loved—loved, not with 
the old fickle fancy, but with all his heart 
and soul, 

That moment in the garden, when Hope 
faced him with that passion of indignation 
in her eyes, had been a revelation to him. 
Her simple heroism had fanned into flame 
the love which had been slowly gathering 
up in his heart for her. 

And here, once again, Wilfred had 
defeated him. He set his teeth in a mad 
burst of rage and bitterness. 

“Carse him!” he said, and the hand 
with the unlighted cigar struck the arm of 
the chair, ‘He shall pay me yet!” 
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